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THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 


And, as the little, firmly-sticking pegs by which much 
broader knowledge may be fixed, the teacher can afford to 
despise no little interesting or curious facts which he may be 
able to glean from personal experience, narrative of explora- 
tion or travel, or even from his daily newspaper ; while books 
such as Whitaker’s Almanac are of course of the greatest 
value, in addition to the regular text-books and atlases. 

A geographical scrap-book, for cuttings from newspapers 
is very useful, though, needless to remark, it must not be 
treated as a collection of absolute, accurate facts in these 
days of editorial enterprise. 

And now I am at last drawing to the end of this imperfect 
description of an imperfect method — but a method which for 


that reason is always interesting to the teacher, in that there 
is every scope for improvement and expansion in it. So 
many are the possible adjuncts to the full and proper teaching 
of geography, that I have been unable to even touch upon all, 
and have, for instance, omitted all mention of the great help 
which may be obtained from the lantern, with carefully pre- 
pared slides, showing not only pictures, but maps, sections, 
etc. Needless to say, the most should be made of the actual 
personal experience of both teacher and pupil, but that is a 
point which the boys will take care is not neglected. 

aken upon some such lines as I have tried to describe, I 
ave no hesitation in saying that geography will equal, if 
o exce any subject taught in any school in usefulness, 
)f ascinat i° n for both pupil and teacher, and — the 
i n t- p r p Jf 01 P ^ ^ n *” P°* nt * n P ow er of stimulating thought and 
the rnenf 1 ! ° Ve ° f reasonin 8'> an d thereby truly developing 
porunt “ T VerS ° f thechiId - At the same time-no unim- 
between the ^ a Provides an excellent connecting link 
geometry so th U , ^ °/ bistor y. of natural science, and of 

whole school work fmo S a° ne h imPOr ‘ ant Pan ‘ n binding lhe f 
course, provided that -h harr ‘‘onious whole, always, of 
carried on upon some h * teac " n S of the other subjects is 

the teacher of geograu^' * Ur lines ' And 1 belieVe l . hat 
that there is roused ; / 1S ^ enerall y justified in believing 

least some small amount ™f "wo 1 d hiS PUpilS ’ by ft 

the thought of v,/-, wondering admiring gratitude at 

manifold'wan s of ,hTh rVdl0USly » adapted “> tbe 

wants of the human beings who dwell upon it. 


an apology for the mediocre person. 

By Grace M. Gwynne, 


WHO 


“ Does nothing in particular, 

And does it very well.” 

In the storm and stress of modern life, which has become 
almost wholly competitive, each individual struggling for 
distinction, each trying in their own province to press to 
the front, it sometimes occurs to the thinker, “ What room 
nowadays is there for Mediocrity r Life is success, failure is 
annihilation ! ” And from the obscurity of dull country 
towns and the loneliness of great crowded cities where the 
failures hide themselves, comes the retort, “What rest or 
happiness is there in success? Is it not to us you turn for 
soothing for your jaded brain and nigh-worn-out body, after 
your so-called successes r 

The very dictionary takes their part, and says, “Mediocrity 
is a middling state ; a mediocrity of success is most favourable 
to morals and happiness, and mediocrity of talent will gene- 
rally ensure respectability.” 

Mediocrity is the state typical of cur world Were :<« 

much better, we should belong properly to the world I 
angels ; were we much worse, we should qualify for he worid 
of fiends. We hear it said of someone who has d.ed Ah 
they w ere too good for this world j they whom ‘he gods love 
die young." And if any denizen of this sphere dare , to be 
worse than the average, is he not assisted with , a rope 
to reach the world of worse things: do we not say, 

1S There'are !wo ladders by which men may riw 
average, they are called Goodness am Ten heaven an d the 
from mediocrity,, but lead horn ear 1 ] ian( j to those 

angels lean down and stretch out a helping hand 

who climb. . nn either of these 

Contentment is a rung very ovv <■ your foot, and 

ladders. Upon contentment you ear > j dwindle 

leave it far below. As esthetic knowledge gro 
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your sources of satisfaction. Ihe master of an art can o 
be appreciated by his peers, and can enjoy but the very b° Y 
The purest saint despises himself more than the gro 6S1, 
sinner, and weeps over faults which have to be discer^d 
by that moral microscope the “divine discontent/' jr 
differently does the frankly mediocre person regard life ! 
him the world is a garden full of beauty, sweetness and 

satisfaction. 

To Madam Mediocrity, her children’s performances on the 
piano are the loveliest music, and nothing in the way 0 f ar 
can afford her more pleasure than a framed Christmas SuddI 
ment, nothing in literature surpass the charms of John Stran 
Winter and Marie Corelli. When from their family circle 
or their immediate neighbours, some aspiring spirit breaks 
away from the shackles of conventionality and the tether of 
daily life, and soars far beyond their ken, how fluttered and 
surprised is the whole tame dove cot at the discovery that 
they have unwittingly harboured amongst them that superior 
being whose nature is to rise, the carrier pigeon, now soaring 
high above the clouds ; with dazzled eyes they watch the 
flight of their late companion, and then retire with a sigh 
to their obvious duty, that of fitting themselves for their 
humble destiny, the domestic pigeon-pie. 

Ihe nature of goodness is the nature of angels, and many 
who humbly bow to success, and live in the shade, are 
themselves allied to heaven by the sweetness, the heroic 
unselfishness, the purity of their lives. Such characters are 
t e wild flowers whose perfume sweetens the dusty wayside of 

life, all unaware of their own value and little appreciated by 
others. 


Here is the patient wife, a “ Grizel ” whose virtues have 
not been sung; here is a “Milly Barton” who has not found 
ei eorge Eliot ; here is a little “Madam Liberality ; 
ere is Miss Patty,” of Cranford, each wanting but the 

g m P en , of a Cwing or a Gaskell to give her fame. 

e locrity is the last retreat of leisure, without which 

lr Ct V an n ° more be perfected than can a peach ripen 
out t e sun. People who are in no haste to be famous, 

thlnUf a i Vf l reC ° gnised their own limitations, are almost 
hankful that the “ Ten Talents ” have not been entrusted to 

Care » “ lt; leaves them so much time!" And these 



obscure people actually do find time to garden, to play with 
their children, to take “ constitutionals,” and to write by 
every mail to India ! One of their virtues is that of being 
good listeners. The art of listening has nearly gone out, and 
you find it lingering chiefly amongst the class we speak of. 
Those who are consciously clever and superior, listen to 
others as a rule with impatience, or merely because they are 
out of breath. Don’t you know the person well, in whose 
face, as you speak, you see an irrelevant smile working up to 
his next remark, which will plainly show that he has not 
listened to yours ? 

But the quiet old-fashioned person listens with courtesy, 
and does not treat your share of the conversation as mere 
asterisks dividing her own paragraphs. 

The old gentleman who takes Miss Mediocrity in to dinner 
thoroughly enjoys his own conversation, and thanks his stars 
that here is no Isabel Carnaby to startle him by asking, in 
the midst of an entree that his soul loveth, “How many 
people are you ? I am fifteen at least ! 

The man of science finds his neighbour “has just the 
amount of knowledge of his subject that he likes in a woman, 
the power to ask intelligent questions. What else is a 

woman good for r ” , uu „ 

And it is her voice that utters that reproving s •- 
when the piano is opened and a roar of conversation begins, 
her hand that offers to turn over the hiaves and her vo 
that says in such genuine good faith. . when the i display « 
over, “ How wonderfully clever ! much on e p p 

the safe remark, “ Well, that is a baby ! cprvants, 

Who is it that we ask on a visit when iwe hav . h 

or feel in bad health, or have the children down m the 
measles? Who is it knows all about the gi ^ 

and is known as a successful mate : ma ®r « comfort in 

not mind” any arrangement for < oth * r ? 1 L says ,«I told 
which she is the only sufferer, an w^o ^ ^ one of 

you so,” when things go happi y • f, v ourite ’tis usually 

[he family, not the beauty or the society the oI J 

the quiet sister who does nothing par education, 

maid cousin who frankly avows her very , as been 

Miss Mediocrity is a lady of . ; iso a lady of 

given « neither poverty nor riches, but being 
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limited desires, she does not feel herself poor. Her 
stances certainly may suggest charming little econ'^' 
such as the saving up of string and paper from parcels 01 ’ 68 ’ 
picking up of stray pins from the carpet, and if ther ’ and 
three prices to her groceries, her raisins and her r j C g are 
invariably chooses the middle one, “ as most suited to ^ 
dignity of a gentlewoman.” But not so her tea, that ° ^ 
always be of the best, in fact quite unnecessarily 'exne 
“I leave cheap teas to the working classes, my dear” 8 '! 6 ’ 
says, and Miss Mediocrity’s tea is simply splendid for ^ 
makes it herself with a newly boiled kettle in the parlour * 6 
It is Miss Mediocrity’s pride that she does not belong 
the “working classes,” and she would be insulted were ° 
to speak of her as belonging to the “middle class” of society 
She speaks of herself as of the “ upper class.” 

And this is a foolish prejudice that exists with regard to 
the class of gentry. Surely it is “the middle class”? Are 
^tocracy above and the working class below? 
\\hy should the untitled professional man refuse to see his 

“'I’" trUe thle ’ WhGn he ma ^ Z ]or y in the knowledge 
ThnZ C ^ 18 back - botle of England’s constitution, 
Thp M ° Vlrtue > anc ^ ^vourite haunt of happiness ? 

She nn it 6 10Cr f erson is not uneducated by any means, 
sciencp a t ^ le E°nrd School average in English, 

rnersl an VT mP l . liShmentS ’ and that » a proud boast 

‘‘Ladies’ Seminary ” a sh education at a mediocre 

a Lttle, reads a Vim ‘ ^ ^ * yS * lUle ’ Slngs a little ’ pa,ntS 
Tradition has it th a \f ^ Perhaps writes a little, 

story printed- a a • 1 bbS _ Mediocrity once actually got a 
bought up nearlv^h tbeir pride and delight the family 
Certain it i s that th & Cntlre Issue °f l be paper it came out in. 
all of one date fin - 61 * 6 / 8 & wander ful store of old newspapers, 
dare touch for liehf' ^ alt * C ’ not one °f which the servant 
purpose ! l 'ng a fire, or any other such practical 

E you ask whether th r 

are her own handiwo P \ tr amed water-colours on the wall 
I did not stick to f •’ ■ Says witb a si gb, “ I’m so sorry 
artist; but you see j, aintln £>» 1 should have loved to be an 
much time to each • th S °, nian y tastes, I really couldn’t gh p 
needlework, and hrmc T 6 S music, and my reading, and 
work.” s e-keepi n g and cycling, and my parish 
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I’m afraid the world would not really have benefitted if 
the dear woman had “ stuck to art” ; had given up singing 
last year’s drawing-room ballad, and playing on a piano 
which she was unaware was out of tune ; had given up her 
bazaars, and district visiting, her meetings, and her sewing- 
parties and whist, and had lived all day at the School of Art, 
in a long pink apron, making cocoa at lunch-time in the 
shadow of the Laocoon ; had even eventually joined a studio 
and perhaps reached the line at the Academy, years after 
her youth and beauty had faded in a life of Bohemian 
frugality and constant disappointment. 

But, “ There is room enough in the world for thee and me,” 
says Uncle Toby to the wasp ; and certainly there is room 
enough for Mediocrity to flourish side by side with the 
Geniuses ; for, after all, the latter are not very numerous. 
And what would the world do without its Mediocrities, its 

society buffers, its amiable duffers : 

What would musicians do without the ticket-buying un- 
musical people who fill Albert Halls because it is “the 
thine ” and applaud because their neighbours are applaudu.gr 
How would Punch exist without his society oted iocnt.es to 
say the funny things that he illustrates so beautifully 1 What 
would the authors do if their reading public fa f ed > 
those bought their books who understood them > And where 
would the Church be, if reduced to those preachers who 
could preach well ! Why, we should have no ope 
life” for half our boys and girls, were these th g 

But mediocrity means .r . the .year .9 ^ ^ Wgh . 

thing to the mediocrity of fifty > ear - g ^ 

water mark of the tide of progress t . that were the 

and the most mediocre among us can c g maids now 

pride only of ^ hygiene is the 

play the piano, and our coo ^ an occu i t science, 

heritage of the masses ins > scarcely win her a 

and Lady Jane Grey’s attainments vv ^ bfacket her 

Town Trust Scholarship an standard of education 

with a Senior Wrangler. The whole standard 

and of civilization is raised : village dames.” 

“ What sages would have died to earn, n commU nication by 

Travel is so easy and so ckeap ’ g S han d vve are in touch 
post and electricity, that on the one 
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with all the world, and on the other have learned 
the gifts of print and caligraphy. Who takes troubl 
a letter to a friend in these days of penny postage ? G ^.° Ver 
can retain any respect for printed matter, when advert' 
actually asks us to trample on it, and a waste p ape KS , ement 
has become one of the first necessaries of a house ? as ^et 
Long ago it was pride and joy to a country lady to di 
in her drawing-room the painted clay figures and curios 
jars and carvings, that showed her to have a son in the 
and to know that the visitor was greeted by the f ^ ’ 
insidious aroma of Sandalwood from these treasures h"* 
unique. Now we disdainfully talk of “ Tea-shop china ”2 
Birmingham and Earl’s Court Exhibitions have succeJsfull 
introduced cheap and meretricious imitations of Tan^nes/ 

n ^' a ” . and , Chin , ese Wares t0 fl °° d the cou ntry ad nauseam ’ 

clat a n /I "Z , m ° re tha " Wha ‘ We n ° W Cal > middle- 

lass art this used to consist in fine pencil drawings on 

flowers But “f Pre , Raphaelite studi <* of feathers and 
owers. But water-colour art, especially landscape has 

dalTld^ f’ r " a" 0 " 11,6 Spedal a « Middle 

the attention of the^ttoo^s ofTn^ca’ttered m ° n ° P °' izeS 

tnroughout the country. scattered everywhere 

family portrahT’ t ° < i > ’ * godsend to the person who wants a 

and vety dat’it reac C h nn n t f brf a Herk °™r or Sergeant; 

I iterZ«, V ^ h,gher Perfection. 

magazines and^veekl 6nlarged her boundaries, and the 
amateur scribble r^f ^ nevvs Papers are a refuge for the 
the writing 0 f a n ° WOrt ^’ w b° would not attempt 

mediocre novel of to^ °* Seidous ma g n um opus. But the 
that of fifty y ears / ^ ls a much worthier production than 
hubbub in Dr. Tohns^ 0 ’ • Would have created quite a 
a novel was as startlin' 0 S , da ^ S ’ as much as Evelina, when 
literature provided fofrVGi f Splash in a quiet pond. The 
conventional, is now or ■ r ? n> t * len so scant, so stiff and 
and indeed, with the ° Wl 08\in charm by leaps and bounds, 
to ^heir parents also ° nderful lustrations, are a delight 

tailor-made style or hl^ t0 °’ and universally acceptable 
last created and skirt, and sailor hat, has a. 

ttptuary law of i, s own for lhe nation , Che 
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law of the survival of the fittest. It is a style of dress 
eminently suited for the middle- class woman, in which to 
spend her busy useful life, but our princesses wear it too. 

Music, too, has moved with the times ; and people of quite 
limited means have it now in their power to procure a good 
musical education for any boy or girl of decided taste in 
their families. Festivals, church choirs, popular concerts, 
Board schools, High Schools and Colleges of Music, all unite 
in bringing musical instruction of the best sort within the 
reach of all. The pity is that anyone without real taste 
should waste so large a part of their own and their teachers’ 


time as is the fashion, and this foolish habit of learning the 
piano merely for fashion’s sake is providing a harvest of 
mediocrity even in these days of enlightenment. 

I fear we are not quite done with the old difficulty of readily 
finding an accompanist in a drawing-room gathering for a 
singer or violinist. It is a great pity that reading instru- 
mental music at sight is not as universally taught as is 
singing at sight. How well I remember an occasion, long, 
long ago, the memory of which is even now torture to me, 
when a lovely tenor was discovered at an evening party, and 
the hostess looked vainly round for an accompanist. None 
could be found to volunteer, all drew shyly back, but at lasd 
in despair “ Aunt Maria ” was pressed into the service, an 
triumphantly seated at the instrument, giggling like a girl, 
and honestly deprecating her powers, but quite resigneu o 

do her worst. , <« A „nf- 

I would draw a veil over the anguish that followe . * 

Maria’s ” fingers were more erring than her heart, am 
Message ” that that poor young man wished to sen g 

to say has never reached. . ' , .: nna i 

« Finishing ” girls’ schools used to be a kind of education^ 

cemetery, and thus in the “ salubrious ! j’ roU " an( j 

Pinkerton establishment, “ patronised yt e a g ^ ool> 

combining all the advantages of home, soci y ^ ^ ^ 
religious, social and educational salubrious ” spot 

all further interest in study . th ■ arithmetic 

she buried her Latin grammar often as well her^ ^ ^ 

and geography and all knou e ge atic ipated being, 

country, and returned to her for a husband to her 

free to dance and dress and a g 
heart’s desire. 
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But we have changed all that. School is now only a s t e 
on the educational ladder, and a girl gladly passes Gn t ? 
other spheres for the cultivation of her talents. At lectures 
and classes, in societies and open competitions, she learns to 
use those faculties with which she is especially gifted. Be h 
music or medicine, business or bonnets, cooking or handicrafts 
nursing or needlework, laundry or languages, journalism or 
gardening, teaching or typewriting, all open their arms to 
the girl who is in earnest to succeed in life and to put her 
talents to good usury. The new professions open to women 
do not admit of mediocrity. Medicine and hospital work are 
stern in their sifting of the incompetent, and teaching is now 
regarded as an art, to be learned like any other art. 

Gone is the day of the dear old governess who knew 
nothing but to make herself acceptable in a household ; gone 
is the ill-educated woman whom only stress of poverty made 
a teacher ; gone is the whole class upon whom was written 
“ found wanting.” But as “ the poor are ever with us,” I do 
not think the time will ever come when mediocrity will cease : 
mediocrity of rank, even in the millennium dreamed of by the 
Socialist; mediocrity of character, even in the Christian's 
millennium, and mediocrity of intelligence, even when Board 
Schools have educated humanity up to one dead level. 

And theie is one influence at work to keep us down in this 
mediocre old world, which does not obtain in either other 
world, and that influence is bad health. How many promising 
careers as it not sapped and left in despair! But I knew 
e t0 , U 10m lllness did its worst, and mediocrity was stamped 

battle. 6 WithTcrmnled f ** ^ ^ Uncon( i uered from the 
decavpri T • v i PP^ ed f° r m, an empty purse (for she was a 

tool- un h nS v-v a ? y whose in come depended on land), she 

subuZ r ,„ ab °, de ago in a house in (he 

the bav wind* ° WI ^ those white lace curtains, in 

“? ^ r found her 

the wVol TonZTto V ” Umber ° f frie " ds - a " d k6 T 

represent every grade f! merrimen t i and these friends 
dignified white-haired , a ? 6 ' y and both sexes ' Here ts a 
bouquet of fiowers in h° , a ' dy ' who has brought a intle 

er ^and ; here a sporting man, who 
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has handed some game to the maid as she let him in. All 
are drinking tea from old China, daintily served with the 
thinnest of wafer bread and butter. 

In the wee dining room, should you enter unexpectedly, 
you would find a poor raw-boned country curate, enjoying a 
square meal of bread and jam, and an egg, sitting comfortably 
at the big table, and quite at his ease, the old lady having 
divined with unerring tact that “afternoon-tea” in a drawing- 
room would be a sore trial to his bashfulness. 

At another time you would find her enjoying the society 
of a fat and sticky baby, with blue eyes and no hair, who sat 
gravely in the middle of the rug staring its best. This, she 
would explain, was the offspring of a country friend, the 
possessor of many other hopefuls, who had come into the 
town for a day’s shopping, and being obliged to burthen 
herself with the “last-joined,” had been only too glad to 
accept her kind old friend’s offer to take charge of the 
darling for two or three hours, while she flew round the shops 
with a long list and a short purse. A chop and a strong 
and sweet cup of tea, as well as the cherub, on her return 
awaited the tired mother, and these refreshments were ad- 
ministered with loving tyranny. 

Tyranny ! ah, that was her especial metier in the sick room, 
the element in which she shone. Those who new how to 
draw her out would bring up this topic, an se e 
an hour's racy description of all th. «nl 
combatted in her day. Nothing was left out of that l.s 

small-pox, she proudly assured you, she had nursed^ Htem 
all : a nephew in typhoid ; a niece in scar e ’ ^ w g 0 

who got diphtheria while she wa^carvmg ^ hastily 

was saved by my friend s p a child in croup 

applying the contents of the '^ S ^ a jug of cold water to 
saved by the timely apphcAtion of J * inva riably 

its head; all, all confessed her skill, an were n ot 

came in and complimented er ^ s he ’ had saV ed the 
needed while she was there, and that she 
patient’s life by her presence of mind . her i ris h 

And so embellished did the btorl other testimony 

humour and much telling, it ua s J' that s he was called 

was not wanting, and that >' 0bl oweC j her no relationship, 
ac a voune fellows, \\ h 
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but who owed, to her good nursing in their lonely b b 
rooms, their very lives. ac helor 

The old lady's supper-parties were pictures of hosnT v 
When all had taken their places in her little back ^ ^ ^ 
the door could no longer be opened, so full was the^ 0 ^' 
There were all the treasures of old cut-glass, old silve ^ 001 
old china displayed ; it was their day, and the vilndl’ 
been chosen with a special view to these dishes whil b 
punch made from “mymephew’s Christmas Bushmills- , 
introduced for the gentlemen afterwards, merely to o-i W&S 
raison d'etre for the appearance of the old-fashioned Ju * 
punch-kettle. uver 

Whatever my dear old friend received as a present 
be shared vv.th her friends, from a bunch of violets to a New 
Zealand leg of mutton. Sometimes has her faithful Phvllls 
appeared at my door with a neatly put-up package, addressed 
to me with compliments, and containing grape? or cake or 
some other delicacy sen. her by friends%Vw h kh to t’Je 
om er seemed quite impossible. “ No Phvllis no T 
T** il “ ^ t m poss i ble, ^sh e mu s t “n ot 

deprecatory note bT\T' om! f™* ^ S ° wi,h * 
a pendulum e f 1 th d ,ad y was ver y obstinate, and 

houses a tue of ° ^ r ° Cess now commenced between our 
I hlve’^Zn a War .? ehVee " tW0 equall y determined wills! 
times, but alas i sh^V^ g ° backwards and forwards five 
On comini J * c a l WayS conc l uer ed in the end. 

dull sermon, i° exclaim ed^o 0 ” 6 ^ ^ listening t0 a very 

such a tissue of bad English r? ’ “ Dld y ° U ^ h T 

turned to me and said TVr ' 1 Wl T h & V6ry ^ rave faCe she 

that I am not b; ni dear, I can only thank Heaven 

see in that earnesf y ec ucated » if that is all that you could 

We have Tall a 1 el ° qUent discou ™e ! " 
and disadvantages mqdlocrit y, and its advantages 

things in which mediorrb admit that there are three 

condemned ; and tb v 1S lnexcus able, and for ever to be 
the head of a dortnl SG * I ee are — ^ eart of a woman; 

; and a cup of coffee. 


“OURSELVES, OUR SOULS AND BODIES.” 

Book of Common Ptayer 

“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control.”— Tennyson. 

By the Editor. 

( Continued frutn page 458 .^ 

THE HOUSE OF HEART .—Continued. 

IX. 

Loyalty is the hallmark of character; but that is a 
misguiding simile, for it is good to know that Loyalty is not 
a mark stamped upon us, but a Lord of the Bosom born 
within us. At different periods of history, or at different 
periods of life, people give the rule of their lives to one or 
another of these Powers of Heart. The age of Chivalry was 
the age of Loyalty ; and youth ought to be especially the age 
of Chivalry and of Loyalty in each life. But, perhaps this is 
not a loyal age. Our tendency is to believe that to think for 
ourselves and to serve ourselves in the way of advancement 
or pleasure is our chief business in life. We think that the 
world was made for us and not we for the world, and that we 
are called upon to rule and not to serve. But such thoughts 
come to us only in our worst moods. The 1 ower of Loyalty, 
whose note is service, asserts itself. We know tha we are 
not our own and that according to the Loyalty within us 

we fulfil ourselves. . , T oU „ 

We are t read Y“ r U ? r h p “ef ItZZeZt weLorfd gladly 
poet or actor, soldier or priest, of Qur lives> we a re 

lay our service ; but in this » “ are all prep ared for us, or 

not free to choose. Our y cho i ce is between being 

come to us with our duties, an happy and a blessed 

loyal and disloyal. In this icgar rei a visible object 

thing for those peoples who have < ser ved for his 

lesson in Loyalty, to be loyally loved 0ne of the 

office, even if he himself s ou . h exa mples it holds 

best lessons history has to teach us is m the 


